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numbers of coolies from China under indentures which were so
onerous in their terms as to be indistinguishable from slavery.
Posters depicting gangs of these unfortunates chained together at
their work under the eye of an overseer armed with a heavy whip,
and much electioneering capital was made out of stories of their
miserable lot.

Rufus Isaacs had sufficient doubts as to the accuracy of the
facts and the genuineness of the agitation to refuse to make more
than passing reference to a topic which elsewhere was being thrust
into the forefront of the battle, and in the result he had no reason
to regret his reticence. For he was returned with a majority of
697, the largest he was ever to have during his Parliamentary
career.

The new House of Commons was a very different one from its
predecessors. Among the vast body of Government supporters
there was a horde of new men, all anxious to distinguish themselves
and all firmly discouraged by the Whips from making the speeches
which were to establish their reputations in the House and in the
country. For the Government had an immense programme of
legislation before it, and the last thing that Ministers wanted was
that precious time should be taken up by back-benchers in quest
of promotion. It was therefore a distinct advantage to have been
even for a short while a member of the previous Parliament, and
also to have made so secure a reputation outside the House as to
be accepted as marked out for one of the offices for which legal
qualifications were required without the need of constant atten-
dance or frequent participation in debate.

Here Rufus Isaacs was fortunate $ for his practice made such
heavy demands upon him as to leave little time for his actual
presence in the House, and the late hours still further curtailed
his already brief allowance of sleep.

Nevertheless, his strong constitution contrived to resist the
pressure upon it, and the possession of a house at Reading contri-
buted greatly towards keeping him fit and well. He never made
the mistake of endeavouring to make up for lack of exercise during
the week by excessive activity during the week-end, but contented
himself with a gentle round of golf or a mild game of tennis,
spending the rest of the time in sleep or in wandering round the
charming garden which had rapidly taken shape under his wife's
direction. He never pretended to an absorbing passion for garden-
ing, being satisfied gratefully to enjoy the results of other people's
labours, and he was ignorant of the names of all but the most
obvious flowers. But by diligently studying the labels he learned
the names of all the roses, each variety in its separate bed, and he